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ARCHAIC INSCRIPTIONS FROM CLEONAE AND 

CORINTH 1 



The inscription reproduced in Figs. 1-3 was found in the 
house of a peasant of Hagios Vasilios, a village some twelve 
miles south of Old Corinth. Professor Alfred Emerson and 
Dr. C. N. Brown saw the stone on a visit to the place in 
April of 1898, but were unable to examine it on account of the 
jealousy of the owner. Some weeks later, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Brown, I stopped at the village and succeeded in obtaining 
squeezes of the inscription, and the following winter purchased 
it and brought it to Athens, where it is at present in the 
National Museum. 

The stone is poros of a light brown color. It is but a frag- 
ment, one corner of a quadrangular block whose height and 
breadth are unknown. The original thickness,' however, is pre- 
served, 0.124 m. The present height is 0.381 m. to 0.385 m. ; 
the present breadth 0.188 m. to 0.266 m. Parts of four orig- 
inal surfaces remain, of which three are inscribed. Photo- 
graphs of these are given, as well as drawings which I made 
from the »tone. In the latter only those lines are represented 
which seemed a part of the original inscription, except where 
broken places in the surface have been indicated. The 
arrangement of the faces is exactly like that of the archaic 
Latin inscription unearthed in the Roman Forum in 1898. ^ 

1 These inscriptions have already appeared in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum Peloponnesi et Insularum Vicinarum as numbers 1607 and 1597. My 
thanks are due to the editor, Dr. Max Frankel, for some valuable suggestions. 

2 Not. Scavi, May, 1899 ; D. Comparetti, Insc. arc. del Foro Bomano. 
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Apparently the stone from Hagios Vasilios also is the lower 
part of a pillar whose sides were covered with vertical rows of 
letters, following the boustrophedon order, the faces succeeding 
each other from right to left. The same vertical arrangement 
of the letters occurs in the Salamis psephisma (^C.LA. IV,^ 
p. 57, p. 164, 1, a).i 

Two of the inscribed faces are in a state of excellent preser- 
vation. Face J., however, is much worn and its original sur- 
face is quite rubbed away, so that the outlines of the letters 
are very faint. Moreover, it is seamed in all directions by 
scratches, hardly to be distinguished in some cases from the 
letters. Near the bottom a deep hole has been mauled. 
Traces of mortar on the broken edges of the stone indicate 
that in its later history it was built into a wall. 

At the base of the pillar is a margin, 0.101 m. broad, which 
on face C is marked off by a faint line. The rows of letters 
are separated by lines cut rather less deeply than the charac- 
ters themselves. On face B these lines extend across the 
margin to the edge of the stone ; on they stop at the bound- 
ing line just mentioned, while on A they are altogether worn 
away. The space between these lines on C is 0.038 m. The 
height of the letters in general is 0.034 m. ; the diameter of 
o and 6, 0.02 m. On A the letters are of the same size, but on 
B they are smaller. Here the space between the lines is only 
0.03 m. ; the general height of the letters, 0.027 m.; the diam- 
eter of and 0, 0.019 m. These circular letters were outlined 
Avith a compass. Their center is a hole, bored in the stone, 
deeper than any other mark. In some cases on the first face 
the outline of the letter is quite obliterated, but the hole is still 
prominent. A row of three dots is used as a mark of punctua- 
tion for separating phrases, but they are larger than these cen- 
tral points and not bored deep like them. The cross bar of a 
slants down to the left or right with perfect regularity according 
as the line reads in the retrograde or left-to-right direction. The 
whole workmanship shows the greatest care and skill. 

1 B. Graf, Mitth. Athen. 1890, p. 24 ; A. Wilhelm, Mitth. Athen. 1898, p. 466. 
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The archaic character of the inscription is immediately evi- 
dent from the boustrophedon order. Other indications are the 
presence of /r in line 5, the closed sign for the rough breathing 
in lines 7 and 13, the expression of the sibilant by the sign san 
in line 13, and the old forms of a, v^ and €. 

The connection of the alphabet with that of Corinth is 
apparent from the peculiar form of /3 in line 3, and the expres- 
sion of an e sound by the character ^. It is, however, dis- 
tinguished from the Corinthian alphabet by certain important 
features. 

(1) The two alphabets differ in the use of the characters for 
e sounds. There are two of these, the ox-yoke ^, 1^, and the 
comb-shaped ^, |S. At Corinth 1^ represented both € and ?;, 
while 1$ was used for the diphthong €4, both genuine and spu- 
rious. This is not the usage of the stone from Hagios Vasilios. 
In line 4 occurs the infinitive elfiev. Here clearly e is repre- 
sented by |S and spurious ei by ^ | ; so also in ppe^avra of line 5, 
firjOev of lines 8 and 10, and he of line 13. Again in line 8 is 
the word x/o^z-t-a. Here ^ represents ?;, as also in the negatives 
/i?7 of line 6 and firjOev of lines 8 and 10. 

(2) The sign for t is a straight line, while the older Corin- 
thian inscriptions have a broken line of four or three strokes. 
It is true that straight t appears at Corinth, but only on monu- 
ments bearing the marks of a later date than the one in question. 

(3) In line 16 we read — tapo Sdfio, This can be nothing 
else than the genitive singular with the final vowel sound ex- 
pressed by a single sign. But one distinguishing mark of the 
Corinthian alphabet was that it represented this spurious ov by 
two characters. 

What was the community which used this alphabet, kindred 
to the Corinthian, yet separated from it by such peculiarities? 
The village of Hagios Vasilios is less than two miles from the 
site of old Cleonae, a hill now known as Volimote. The owner 
of the stone told me merely that he found it in his field, but 
another villager stated definitely that it came from Volimote. 
And- so it is clear that the little state, cramped between Corinth 
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and Argos, had an alphabet of its own. There are present on 
the stone nineteen different letters. ^ appears in lines 3 and 5 
and X i^ ^^^^ ^* ^^ ^' '^' ^^^ 7 ^^ ^^^ occur. Neither are 
there any indications as to the use of 9. I believe the upright 
stroke in the middle of line 2 to be the remains of X of the 
Corinthian form, P; in that case probably 7 also had the Corin- 
thian form, <. 

From the situation of Cleonae, Argive as well as Corinthian 
influence would be expected on its alphabet. This is, in fact, 
the case. The table shows the letters in which Corinth and 
Argos differ arranged in parallel columns with the correspond- 
ing forms from Cleonae between them. 

Corinth Cleonae Argos 

p jn U"" c: 

8 A A D 

\ h r? h 

r < [^]? ^ 

^7 ^ ^ R 

^ ^ ^ P 

i t, and S I I 

Spurious ov . . . . O K O O 

It will be seen that Cleonae agrees with Corinth in using the 
peculiar sign for /3, in the triangular S, probably in the form of 
\, possibly, too, in that of 7, and in expressing ?; by ^. Cleonae 
agrees with Argos in the use of |5 as €, in the straight 4, and in 
expressing spurious ov by simple O. 

These resemblances to Argive usage are, however, of a general 
sort such as are common to other alphabets, but the peculiar ^ 
and the ox -yoke e point to a more intimate relation. This 
is interesting, because the few historical references which we 
possess link Cleonae with Argos, not with Corinth. In 468 B.C. 
the town assisted Argos in the destruction of Mycenae. ^ Some 
time before the middle of the fifth century the control of the 
Nemean games passed from the Cleonaeans to the Argives.^ 

1 Strabo, p. 377. 2 Busolt, Griech. Gesch. 1,2 p. 669, n. 3. 
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In 457 B.C. they fought among the Argive forces at Tanagra,^ 
and again in 418 B.C. at Mantinea.^ The stone from Hagios 
Vasilios, however, belongs to an earlier time before the Argive 
influence became predominant. The testimony of the alphabet, 
if inferences so important may be drawn from evidence so slight, 
would be that in this period of independence, the state was 
more closely connected with Corinth. 

But although in certain peculiarities the Cleonaean alphabet 
shows the influence of one or the other of the great states 
between which it lay, its most distinctive feature is strange to 
both alike. It is truly remarkable that a small inland city, 
whose whole importance grew out of the fact that it lay on 
the high road between Argos and Corinth should be alone in 
expressing e and r} by different signs, at a time when all the 
other alphabets of the Hellenic peninsula, so far as we know, 
made use of but one symbol for both. 

Another monument of this little state has come down to 
us, the fragments of a marble stele^^ found at Athens, which 
Bockh identified^ with the memorial of the Cleonaeans who 
fell at Tanagra, seen by Pausanias^ in the Cerameicus. The 
last four letters of the name Tanagra, on one of the more 
recently discovered fragments, prove how correct his judg- 
ment was. This inscription shows not a trace of the peculiari- 
ties noted on the stone from Hagios Vasilios, but is written 
in ordinary Argive letters. Either by 457 B.C. the Argive 
domination had quite crushed out the native alphabet, or more 
probably the epitaph is the work not of a Cleonaean but an 
Argive hand. An indication in favor of the latter view may 
be drawn from the fact that the peculiar position of |, which 
is here turned on its side, in the epitaph, occurs also on an 
inscribed tripod base, uncovered by the American excavators 
at the Argive Heraeum.^ This position of f would seem to 
be an Argive fashion. 

1 Paus. I, xxix, 7. 3 c.LA. I, 441, IV,i p. 107, p. 132. 

2 Thuc. V, 67. * C.L Q. I, 166. 

s Am. J. Arch. 1896, p. 58 ; Waldstein, Argive Heraeum, p. 205, vi. 
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The transcription of the inscription from Hagios Vasilios is as 

follows: 

2 — \j^^ [T]o[\]aT7;[^i]o 

V : airoffafjia ^ [e] — 

— 09 elfjiev : alvrj [rj 

5 6v fpe^avra \ a — 

^irj /JLC [a/o6] V [eZ] //- [e] 

[i/] : al a[^v6pJ^07rov A [a] — 

— avra XPVf^^ f^V^ 

ev : fjLcapov el^ev 

10 — arov firjOev \Ju\a\ 

[cr//-] 01^ elfiev \ a — 

av6~\p67roi fjLtapot \ icd 

OapaLV he eljiev h — 

a^TToOdvoi KaOapd 

15 fievov \ Kara v6^[ov 

[A] capo BdfjLo 

m- 

That the document deals with defilement and purification is 
clear from the words fitapov of line 9 and icdOapaiv of line 12. 
The broken word at the turn of lines 10 and 11 throws further 
light on its significance. The last two letters are ov. The 
two points remaining from the preceding letter can belong 
only to //- or tt. As the letter was broader than any ir on the 
inscription, it must have been //,. The part of the first letter 
still left suggests a rough breathing. There is room at the 
end of line 10 for tka and at the beginning of line 11 for cr. 
Every indication points to hcXaafiov. The one polluted by 
bloodshed, outcast from country, holy places, and the life of 
society, was restored, when restoration was possible, by two 
ceremonies. It was Karl Ottfried Miiller who first distin- 
guished and explained these rites, the purification, fcdOapat^ 
or fcaOapfJLo^, which cleansed the blood-stain from the criminal, 
and the propitiation, IXaafid^, which appeased the outraged 
spirit of the murdered dead.^ Plutarch mentions the two 

1 K. O. Muller, Eumenides, p. 138. 
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together in describing the purification of Athens by Epi- 
menides, after the slaughter of Cylon's men : l\a<nioh rtai 
KoX Ka0apfiol<; koX ihpvcrecn Karopyida-a^ koX Ka0o(n(oaa<; rfjv 
ttoXlv (Sol 12). 

Of the first line of the inscription nothing certain can be 
determined. 

Line 2. That the first upright stroke (reading the lines in 
a horizontal position) is the remains of r is indicated by its 
distance from the succeeding a, — ra seems to be the ending 
of a masculine participle in the accusative case. The spacing 
suggests that the third letter was also r. Of the fifth letter a 
single upright stroke remains. Its closeness to the o which 
precedes and its distance from the a which follows shows that 
the rest of the letter was to the right of this stroke. It was 
probably X of the Corinthian form, P. Slight traces on the 
edge of the break, to the left of a, are, perhaps, relics of the 
hook, although they may be mere scratches. The O represents 
the spurious diphthong, resulting here from crasis in to iXar^- 
ptov. The word ekavvco is frequently used of the driving out 
of pollution. Cf . Thuc. I, 126 and 127 ; Aesch. Eum, 283 ; 
Soph. O.R, 98. ekaTTjpLov itself appears in Aesch. Ohoeph. 965. 
The passage is corrupt, but the associated words are significant. 

oTav afJL(j>* k(7Tia^ 
/jLV(ro<; irav iXda-ec 
KaOapfJLol^ airav iXarrjpcop, 

Schiitz emended the word to iXarrjpioi^; and connected it with 
KaOapfjLol^, 

air6^afi(^fi)a is clearly the noun from airo^dirTfo^ the double /a 
being expressed by a single character as frequently in archaic 
inscriptions.^ Apollonius of Rhodes, in describing the purifi- 
cation of Jason and Medea after the murder of Absyrtus, tells 
how Circe killed a suckling pig and sprinkled their hands with 
the blood. These symbolic stains were then washed away and 
the water borne out of the house by the attendants. ^ The 

1 G. Meyer, Qriech. Gram. § 287. 2 Apoll. Rhod. Arg. IV, 708. 
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Attic word for this lustral water was cnropififia. Athenaeus 
(IX, 78, p. 410) says : 

Ilap€0€TO ravra Koi A(op60€O^^ (f>d(7K(ov kol ev rol^ tcop Rvira- 
rpihoiv irarpioi^ rdhe y€ypd(l)0ai irepl ttj^ tcov iKer&v KaOdpcreco^ • 
'eireira aTromsjrdfJiePOf; avro^ koi oi dWoi ol o-TrXaY^z^evoz^re? vhcop 
Xa^cop Kddacpe^ airovi^e to alfia rov Kadaipofievov koi fxera to 
airovLfXfMa avaKtvricra^ ek ravro €y)(^6€.' 

Evidently a7r6/3a/JL(^fi)a has the same meaning — to eXarijptop 
airo^afjiQfjL^a^ the lustral water that drives out the guilty stain. 

Line 4. The upright stroke faintly visible to the left of €, 
the third letter, cannot be the back of e, as it is joined to the 
preceding letter. This letter is therefore a and the back of e 
is obliterated. 

Line 5. Like ppe^avra is the aorist efpe^a of a Cypriote 
inscription (^S.Gf,I),L 71). The Gortyna code (x, 30) has the 
optative fep^ac. The commendatory expression, alvqrov ppe- 
^avra^ may refer to the person who is declared in the next line 
fir] fiiapov elfiev. 

Lines 6 and 7. The restorations are certain from the remains 
on the stone, v^ at the beginning of line 7, is almost com- 
pletely lost by a break, but the point of the elbow is still left. 

Line 8. The form fir]dek^ as well as ovdek^ becomes common 
during the fourth century B.c.,^ but this is the first instance of 
its appearing previous to that date. 

Line 16. A straight line is plainly to be seen at the top of 
the first letter, which was probably the rough breathing. 

II 

The inscription in Fig. 4 was turned up during the exca- 
vation at Corinth in April of 1898, on the terrace of the temple 
of Apollo, about twenty-five meters southeast of its southeast 
corner, at a depth of something over a meter and a half. The 
workman's pick broke off the lower corner, mutilating some of 
the letters. Careful search was made for other fragments, but 

1 G. Meyer, GHech. Gram. § 212. 




Figure 4. — Archaic Inscription from Corinth. 
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though in the course of the excavation all the earth from the 
surrounding area was removed, no additional pieces appeared. 

The stone is pale brown poros. One corner only of the 
original block remains. The present height is 0.25 m. ; the 
breadth, 0.19 m. ; the thickness, 0.1 m. The top is uninscribed. 
The two faces, A and B^ are adjacent, the edge between them 
being beveled. The upper letters of face A form the connect- 
ing loop of boustrophedon lines, probably of considerable length. 
Very likely the other two faces of the pillar were also inscribed. 
Above the first row of letters and between the other rows are 
still to be seen the faintly incised lines with which the stone- 
cutter divided his field into strips and guided himself in his 
work. They continue from one face to the other without a 
break. The characters are cut deeply and accurately. . Their 
height varies from that of o, 0.033 m., to that of <r, 0.063 m. 
The circular letters were made with a compass which has left 
its mark in the center of o in lines 2 and 3. Traces of brilliant 
red color are still to be seen on ^, o, and l of line 1. 

The ox-yoke e in the second line of both faces marks the 
alphabet as Corinthian, and the crooked i, as well as the boustro- 
phedon order, points to the early period of its development. 
Yet this three-stroke character is not the oldest form of the 
letter at Corinth. The monument of Deinias (J. Gr,A. 15) 
and the terra-cotta tablets from Pente Skouphia (/.(r.J.. 20) 
show a four-stroke variety. The three-stroke form is the one 
used in the old inscriptions of Corcyra, however (J. Gr.A. 342- 
344). The position of the letters also is less primitive than on 
the Deinias monument; for though the two inscriptions are 
alike in their boustrophedon direction and their manner of effect- 
ing the turn between lines by a loop of gradually inclined 
letters, the Deinias inscription inverts the characters in the 
line reading from left to right. 

The transcription is as follows : 

A 
• . . — aifce — • • • 
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B 
. . . <^OLVl — ... 
TeTo]pe9 %06[/)]o[t] . . . 

The first letter on face J., of which a single upright stroke 
remains, was undoubtedly either a or r. Frankel here pro- 
poses : T\al KeX\aLvaL (or T~\aL Ke\\aLvaL), At the bottom of the 
stone, 0.08 m. below A, the tip of a letter is left. The broken 
letter beginning the third line of face B was probably /). 
Beyond the broken o, on the edge of the stone, is the square 
end of a stroke which slanted to the right. The letter was 
evidently i. 

With regard to the contents of the inscription Frankel says 
(^C.LGr.P. 1597), "continuisse credendus est titulus praecepta 
de sacrificiis." 

Sherwood Owe:n^ Dickerman. 




fr^' 



^v 






Figure 1. — Archaic Inscription from Cleonae : Face A. 
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igiiHiffl& 



-,j 




TiGURE 3. — Archaic Inscription from Cleonae : Facs C. 



